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THE ART-JOURNAL. 



THE HUDSON RIVER. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



NEAR the city of Hoboken, in a bee-line from the heart of 
the metropolis, a little cape is thrust forth by the western 
bank of the Hudson River, which is called Castle Point. It is 
high and bold, but the rugged bareness of its cliffs is relieved 
by a pleasant space of greenery on the summit. Set back among 
a perfect forest of sturdy trees, prodigal in their leaves, is a fine 
castellated house, famous for its beautiful apartments, which was 







Day-Boat leaving New York. 



built by the inventor of the Stevens steam-battery , and is still 
occupied by his family. From its broad verandahs and yield- 
ing lawns there are two views of the river and its surroundings, 
which are indescribably rich in contrasts and colour. 

Seated on one of the hospitable benches, on the ground, you 
can see, by looking southward, the busy port, and the crowded 
shipping. Under the arm of the cape are the wharves of the 
German steamers, echoing the tread of the labourers and the 



roll of the waggons. A few streets straggle from the town, on 
the hill, to the ferry, which form connections with the opposite 
shore by two branches. The river is swarming with craft of 
every kind. The massive ferry-boats, constantly crossing and 
re crossing, look like monstrous turtles on wheels. Active little 
tow-boats dart to and fro, proclaiming their course with noisy 
vehemence. You cannot see all the kingdoms of the earth, it is 

true, but the argosies 
that bind the remotest 
countries within the 
Arctic Circle and the 
g ^ Tropics to our hearths 

=^^ are thickly gathered in 

X the docks, and anchored 

in the stream. A white 
fishing-boat drifts lazily 
with the tide, and a 
flaunting pleasure-yacht 
speeds hastily past her. 
The guardian of all ap- 
pears in a sullen tur- 
ret-ship, with the red, 
white, and blue floating 
over her spotless awning. * 
A curtain of yellow 
smoke is spread over 
the great city, and the 
sun falls hotly on the 
wilderness of roofs. At 
the southern extremity, 
the East River branches 
off by the Battery Park 
and the Emigrant De- 
pot, at Castle Garden, 
to the opposite side of 
the city, thence running 
between New York and 
Brooklyn to the Long 
Island Sound. Still 
farther southward the 
islets of the harbor are 
shimmering in the warm light, and beyond them is the cool 
expanse of the bay. The Long Island shore on one side, and 
the New Jersey shore on the other, are green to the water's 
edge, and dotted with many pretty summer residences. The 
hills of Staten Island — a faint blue in the distance — gently 
curve toward the south-east, until they come within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Long Island shore. The two are divided only 
by the Narrows, through which the upper bay connects with the 
lower. Somewhere near here the water of the river and the 
water of the ocean meet. A brown line marks their union, and 
then the Queen of Rivers is lost in the depths of blue. The 
white beach of Coney Island glints in the bright sunlight, and 
the surf breaks upon it in high ridges. The noble promontories 
of the Neversink Highlands are visible ten miles away, where 
on the most sultry days there are refreshing breezes, where the 
waves leap and sparkle ; where shoals of porpoises are quite at 
home, and even the whales do not find the smell of land too 
strong for their salty tastes. Brave ships are making their way 
in and out of port, with their white sails broadly spread. There 
are the freshness and wildness of the ocean in the scene. These 
waters are the same that wash the shores of Europe and Africa. 

You can trace this magnificent prospect to its end — the im- 
mense reach of the city, the teeming harbour, with its picturesque 
boundaries, and the gateway leading to the sea— with all the 
active details of traffic that no pen or pencil can comprehend. 
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Without changing your seat, still listening to the wind pattering 
among the ancestral oaks of Castle Point, you can then look up 
the river upon a vista of hills, with a silvery stream flowing 
through it. On the New York side, the bank is soft in outline, 
and loaded with foliage. Stately villas and neat little cottages 
are hidden in the shady recesses of the woods. On the New 
Jersey side the bank is steeper, bolder, and more rugged. The 



trees can do no more than cling to its base ; and, for the most 
part, it is barren. Near the town of Weehawken, about four 
miles above Castle Point, the Palisades begin, gradually increas- 
ing in height and abruptness until they form an almost unbroken 
precipice, five hundred feet high at many points, and extend- 
ing nearly thirty miles up the river. Opposite One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, New York, is the old town of Fort Lee, 




Castle Point, Hoboken. 



and two or three miles from this place is the Palisade Mountain 
House, which is perched on the very brink of the precipice. It 
is a very noticeable object, with its fine towers and lofty porticoes. 
The surrounding country is rich in historic reminiscences. Fort 
Lee was a fortification during 'the Revolution ; and the suburb 
of Fort Washington, situated near the projecting cliff, on the 



other side of the river, was captured, with three thousand men, 
by the British, on November 16, 1776. 

As far as the eye can penetrate, innumerable beauties appear, 
half veiled in a tantalising yellow haze. The water is flecked 
with small, delicate yachts. A long tow of canal-boats is passing 
down the stream, loaded with grain and timber. What is there 
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more picturesque than these tows ? They are irresistibly attrac- 
tive to an artist — why, you may judge from the pictures them- 
selves, which reveal their mysteries of light and shade, lines and 
colours. 

It is but a foretaste you have of the beautiful river in the view 
from Castle Point, after all. An aggravating curve intercepts it, 
and you crave for more. While you sit here, one of the swift and 



graceful river-steamers leaves her whan, with her head bent to- 
wards the hidden country that you desire. Let us follow her, 
breaking our journey wherever something appears which de- 
serves a closer inspection than it is possible to give on the wing. 
Let us ramble through all the historic houses and battle-fields on 
the route. You love Nature too well to be content with a pass- 
ing glimpse of her charms. We will alight to study her moods, 
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and to contemplate her from new points. Others have gone be- 
fore us, and the river has not suffered neglect from poets and 
painters. It is almost presumptuous for us to. take a path that 








Fort Wash ington . 

Irving, Halleck, Drake, and Willis have trod, but we will follow 
it reverently, and let their experience be our guides. 

We have seen where the river meets the ocean, and we will 
trace it from the city to Glen's Falls, nearly two hundred miles 
distant. Its source is four thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, 
in the Adirondack Mountains, 
east of Long Lake, whence it 
flows in two small streams, 
which' unite in Warren County 
after a journey of forty miles. 
- The course is south by east for 
some distance, but the greater 
part of the way it is southerly. 
Its navigable length from the 
sea to Albany is one hundred 
and forty -three miles. Its 
breadth varies from three hun- 
dred to nine hundred yards, 
but at Tappan Bay, twenty 
miles above New York City, it 
is over three miles. Large 
vessels can ascend it as far as 
the town of Hudson, one hun- 
dred and seventeen miles from 
New York, and smaller ones 
may reach the head of tide- 
water at Troy, one hundred 
and fifty miles. It possesses 
the finest river-steamboats in 
the world, and it floated the 
first that succeeded. Robert 
Fulton ascended it in the Cler- 
mont in 1807, exactly two cen- 
turies after its discovery by 
the Dutch navigator Henry 
Hudson. 

As we promised, we shall 
call at all places where the 
scene is especially grand, or 
where a page of history is to 
be read or a fanciful tradition 
to be gathered. At Yonkers 
stands the old manor in which 
lived Mary Phillipse, the first 
love of General Washington, 

and a little to the east is Locust Hill, where the American troops 
were encamped in 178 1. A battle was fought opposite Yonkers 
by American gunboats and the British frigates Ross and Phoenix. 



Near Piermont, about seven miles farther up, is the old town of 
Tappan, where the Revolutionary chief had one of his numerous 
headquarters, and where Major Andre was imprisoned and exe- 
cuted. At Irvingtoii, as all 
the world knows, the gen- 
tle essayist lived in the curi- 
ous red Dutch house, which 
he celebrated in " Wolfert's 
Roost." The trees and shrub- 
bery are so thick on the 
grounds that Sunnyside is 
something of a misnomer. A 
few miles farther travelled, and 
we come to Sing Sing, pretty 
enough in its situation, but 
extremely unpleasant in its 
associations ; and at Haver- 
straw we obtain a glimpse of 
Treason Hill, where Andre 
and Benedict Arnold met to 
arrange the surrender of West 
Point. Peekskill is forty-three 
miles from the city, at the 
mouth of a creek, within 
which Henry Hudson ran his 
boat ashore, and founded the town. It was the headquarters 
of General Putnam, and contains the ancient Van Cortlandt 
House. On the opposite shore is Caldwell's Landing, where an 
extensive search was made for Captain Kidd's treasure, and the 
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wreck of a machine used in the un- 
dertaking remains as a monument of 
its promoter's folly. 

Here the river abruptly turns to the 
west for a short distance, and we en- 
ter a region of transporting beauty. 
Hill rises upon hill, and the steamer's 
whistle is echoed again and again in 
the deep chasms. The -foliage is pro- 
fuse, wreathing the highest summits 
with its greenness. No words, no 
brush can describe the infinite beauty of the panorama. For 
thirty rapturous minutes the passengers by steamer are carried 
through scenes that enthral the most trivial. The interest and 
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delight are constantly accelerating, until West Point, Anthony's 
Nose, and the Sugar-Loaf Mountain are passed, and the boat 
emerges from the channel between the hills into the broad waters 
of Newburg Bay. The precipitous little town of Newburg, built 
on a steep hill, was originally settled by the emigrant Palatines, 
and was the theatre of many interesting events in the Revolution. 
From the porch of another Washington's headquarters, a fine 
view is obtained of the entrance to the pass in the Highlands. 



IE:, 




A Pinnacle of the Palisades. 



Poughkeepsie, seventy -five miles above New York, is cele- 
brated for its Female College, and at Rondo ut the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal terminates. At Kingston the first Constitution 
of the United States was framed in a house still standing, and 
Vanderlyn, the painter, was born. 

The Catskill Mountains are plainly seen both above and below 
the town of Hudson, and next to the Highlands they lend to the 



river its greatest charms. Kinderhook is the birthplace of Mar- 
tin Van Buren, and, passing this, we come to the capital of the 
State. Albany is equally important in a political and historic 
way. In the northern part of the city is the Van Rensselaer 
Manor-House, which, in part, is more than a hundred years old. 
Another historic house, the Schuyler Manor, was the home of 
Philip, the first mayor of the city, a celebrated Indian commis- 
sioner, who lived in the days of good Queen Anne. Albany is 

also of great importance 
commercially. It is the 
entrepot of the Erie Canal 
from the west, and the 
Cham plain Canal from the 
north. The boats are har- 
boured in a great basin, 
in which there is a con- 
stant tumult of traffic. 
Troy, another important 
city, is only a few miles 
farther ; and thence we 
will follow the river tow- 
ards the primeval forests 
wherein it has its source. 

The tows, to which we 
have alluded as one of the 
most picturesque elements 
of the traffic, offer us an 
excellent opportunity to 
study the scenery of the 
banks leisurely, and we 
shall mingle with the 
thrifty boatmen for this 
purpose. We shall not 
neglect to notice some of 
their curious habits of life, 
however, i^and the strong 
individuality which their 
roving habits have brought 
out. Stretched beneath 
the awnings of the boats, 
moving at the sleepy pace 
of two miles an hour, we 
can calmly and comfort- 
ably scan every passing 
object of interest. But, 
whenever it is necessary, 
we will land, and use the railway or stage- 
coach in order to give accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness to our observations. 

There is no gainsaying the surpassing beauty 
of the Hudson. No river of Europe compares 
with it. Some critics place a higher estimate 
upon the Rhine for its traditions and ruins ; but 
the Rhine has no such variety of form as ap- 
pears in the Flighland pass. The German river 
is enclosed between mountainous banks, which extend along its 
course in nearly uniform height and character ; while the Hud- 
son expands into wide bays and retreats into narrows. At one 
point there is a sharp precipice, as in the Palisades ; at another 
point an overarching cliff throws its shadow upon the water ; and, 
again, the banks incline upwards from the edge into sloping pas- 
ture-land. What contrast could be more marked, for instance, 
than that of the scene near Tarrytown, and that near the bend 
of the river at Cornwall? One is quiet, Arcadian-like ; the other 
fairly reaches the ultimate limit of wild grandeur. The Firth of 
the Clyde and the river Clyde itself have some of the same ele- 
ments ; and, as on the Rhine, some .old feudal castles bristle on 
the banks; but it may be questioned whether their associations 
of oppression and warfare lend a real charm. " Centuries hence," 
a predecessor of ours has written, " some lover of the * old Amer- 
ican writers' will speculate as ardently as Monkbarns himself 
about the site of Sleepy Hollow. Then the Hudson will possess 
a classic interest, and the associations of genius and patriotism 
may furnish themes to illustrate its matchless scenery." 



